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of any man who tries to do a great many things and
does a great many things well. The natural inclination
of each of us is to think that there must be something
superficial about the successes of such a man, and that
because he does so many things well it may be taken
for granted that he never could do anything supremely
well. Now, I am not at present concerned to enter into
any consideration of Lord Eosebery's capacity to become
a great political leader, and moreover I hope that the
best of Ms political career is still before him, and that
if it should come into his mind to concentrate his intel-
lect and his energies on one special purpose he will be
able to prove that the capacity to do many things well
does not necessarily preclude a man from complete suc-
cess in some one field of action.

Lord Eosebery does not, so far as I know, go in for
being a great reader in the Johnsonian sense of grap-
pling with whole libraries. But his reading is certainly
more wide-spread and more various than that of most
reading men whom I know or have known. I remem-
ber meeting Lord Eosebery at a dinner-party given in
the House of Commons some years ago, at which a
number of politicians, and scholars, and authors, and
lawyers were present. There was not a single man
there who would not be called a lover of reading, and
I only forbear to mention the names of the guests be-
cause nearly all broke down on a certain question of
literature and history which was raised by an ingenious
member of the company. The talk happened to turn
on a posthumous novel by the late Lord Strangford
wMch had been recently published. The novel was
called 'Angela Pisani/ and it may be as well to remind
some of my readers that the author was the George
Smythe who was once a distinguished member of that
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